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Flint arrowheads used as trading mate- 
rial by American Indians. From the 
collection of the Carnegie Museum. 
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AMERICAN INDIAN ECONOMY 
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Like many primitive societies, the American Indian developed a tribal system eo 
of government. This structure varied between tribes. But, generally, a chief gather 
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sirable trade items traveled great distances from tribe to tribe. Trading expe- gust ) 
ditions were occasionally sent into far regions to obtain material. For example, — 
the Hopewell people of Ohio sent expeditions to Lake Superior to mine copper Carne 
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and to the Rocky Mountains to obtain obsidian and grizzly bear teeth. sete | 
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As their needs in life were basically simple, Indians never developed the mone- 
tary system or modern banking practices so vital to our society today. 
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COVER 

Young Pittsburghers repre- 
senting the many heritage 
groups that take part in the an- 
nual Christmas carol festival 
gather before the bronze figure 
of Andrew Carnegie in the 
foyer of Music Hall. 

United We Sing comes to 
Music Hall for the twenty-fifth 
year December 3 and 10. 

Photograph by Robert Kelley, 
courtesy of Life. 

This and the two preceding 
covers have been designed by 
Jack Werner Stauffacher. 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 4400 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
Weekdays 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Tuesdays 10:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.M., travel lecture nights 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION weekdays to 10:00 p.m. 
Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 4400 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh 


Weekdays 9:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. 
Closing 5:00 p.m., December 23 and 30 
Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 


CAFETERIA OPEN FOR VISITORS TO THE BUILDING 


Luncheon 11:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m., weekdays 
Snacks 2:00 to 4:00 p.m., weekdays 
Dinner 4:00 to 7:00 p.m., Tuesdays and Thursdays 


when there are travel lectures 


Entire building closed December 24, 25, 31; January 1 
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DECEMBER CALENDAR 


NEAPOLITAN PRESEPE 

Again this Christmas the Neapolitan presepe will 
be found in the Hall of Architecture. The popu- 
lous, miniature street scene with Nativity group in- 
cludes 65 very lifelike human and 30 animal figures 
with numerous accessories. The presepe in part 
dates back to 1720, and records exist of artists who 
made many of the figures. December 8 through 
January 7. 


1961 PITTSBURGH INTERNATIONAL 

The 1961 PrrrspurGH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBI- 
TION OF CONTEMPORARY PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
continues this month in the second- and third-floor 
galleries. Sponsored by The A. W. Mellon Educa- 
tional and Charitable Trust, it comprises 329 
paintings and 116 sculptures by 441 artists in 29 
countries. 

One-man shows by Alan Davie, Carl-Henning 
Pedersen, David Smith, Richard Diebenkorn, Grace 
Hartigan, Pierre Alechinsky, and Reg Butler may 
be seen in conjunction with the INTERNATIONAL 
through generosity of Howard Heinz Endowment. 

LecTour by Gordon Bailey Washburn, director 
of fine arts, who organized the INTERNATIONAL, is 
available. 

Voting by visitors for the popular prize painting 
continues through December 11. 


FREE LECTURE ON 1961 INTERNATIONAL 

The public is cordially invited to a lecture by 
Gordon Bailey Washburn on the INTERNATIONAL 
(page 341). 


CHRISTMAS SALE OF GRAPHICS 

Antique and contemporary lithographs, wood- 
cuts, monotypes, and etchings on sale at Carnegie 
Institute through December 7 (page 342). 


WATERCOLORS AND DRAWINGS 

Artists ranging from the Renaissance to contem- 
porary are represented in 130 watercolors and 
drawings on Sculpture Court balcony. Institute 
collection. 


BOOKS TO CHOOSE 
The books children choose for themselves are 
featured in an exhibit arranged by Mrs. Orin Ra- 
phael in the Boys and Girls Division at the Library. 
Carnegie Library has just published new gift- 
book lists for adults and children, free on request. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY LECTURES 
Mondays, Mt. Lebanon Auditorium, 6:30, 8:30 P.M, 
Tuesdays, Carnegie Music Hall, 2:00, 6:30, 8:30 P.M. 
Admission by membership card 
December 4, 5—Tue Yankee Satis across Evuropr 

Captain Irving Johnson cruises inland waterways 
of Holland, Belgium, France, Switzerland, Italy. 
December 11, 12—NEPAL 

Colin Wyatt pictures the hidden kingdom of the 
Himalayas showing rites, festivals, village life. 
December 18, 19—Wi_p ANIMAL FAVORITES 

(Harmony Darry Co., Sponsor ) 

Sasha Siemel, “the Tiger Man,” brings new films 
of wild animals back from his world tour. 

The lectures, then, will resume January 8. 


STUDENT TOUR OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
A Christmas-vacation treat for students will be 

the free tour of the 1961 PrirrspurcH INTERNA:- 

TIONAL Wednesday, December 27 ( page 349). 


SECURITIES AND INVESTING 

December 6, 7:30 p.m., in Lecture Hall, free 
talk on “Advanced and Speculative Investing Tech- 
niques.” Local New York Stock Exchange firms. 


CHILDREN’S ART AND NATURE GROUPS 
December 9 will be Parents Day for more than 
1,000 Tam O’Shanters at 8:15 a.m., in Music Hall. 
Christmas vacation cancels art classes for the 
Tam O’Shanters, morning and afternoon Palettes, 
and Junior Patrons of Art, December 16, 23, and 30. 
Junior Naturalists and Nature Club will not meet 
Saturdays, December 23 and 30. 


SATURDAY CINEMA 

Nature and travel films for children continue 
Saturdays at 2:50 p.m., in Lecture Hall, with the 
exception of December 23 and 30. 


STORY HOUR 
Mrs. Helen S. Sweeney, of Central Lending De- 
partment, will discuss “Books for Christmas Giv- 
ing” for mothers who accompany preschool children 
to story hour Tuesday, December 12, 10:30 aM. 
Story hour (5 to 12 years) continues regularly 
at Carnegie Library each Saturday at 2:15 p.m. 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 
Marshall Bidwell presents a recital on the great 
organ of Music Hall each Sunday at 3:00 P.M, 
sponsored by the Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation. 
Dr. Bidwell is host to United We Sing December 
3 and 10, 2:30 and 4:30 p.m. (see page 345), and 
on the 17th he will feature Christmas music. 
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S. AUGUSTINE WITH MEMBERS OF THE CONFRATERNITY OF PERUGIA 
By Pretro Vannuccr (PERvuGINO) 





TWO OLD MASTERS FOR CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


Acquired through the generosity of Mrs. Alan M. Scaife 


Pierro VANNuCCI (PERUGINO) 
Umbrian: 1445-1523 

S. Augustine with Members of the 
Confraternity of Perugia 


HE saint is seated at full length upon a 
low stone bench, with his right hand 
raised in benediction; he wears a jeweled 
white mitre, an olive black robe and a bril- 
liant ruby red cope lined in green, with 
gold-embroidered border; in his other hand 
is his crozier. In the background are four 
members of the religious order, wearing 
white hooded robes and kneeling in an at- 
titude of prayer near their saintly patron. 
Behind these figures is a hilly landscape 
dominated by a fortified monastery; at left, 
feathery trees. 
Note: This painting was executed, according to 
Bombe, for the Oratory of the Brothers of S. Augus- 
tine in Perugia about 1500 (although it is not men- 
tioned in the inventory of the friars), and is said 
to have been sold at auction by the fraternity in the 
seventeenth century. The physiognomy of the 
principal figure may be compared with that of the 
bishop (possibly S. Augustine) in the composition 
Madonna and Child with Saints in the Alte Pina- 
kothek, Munich; see also, for the kneeling figures in 
the background, the Madonna with Members of the 
Confraternity still in Perugia. 

Lord Balniel and Sir Kenneth Clark in the cata- 
logue of the 1930 exhibition at Burlington House 
(vide infra) contribute the following: “The figure 
of the saint is based on an earlier drawing . . . at 
Berlin. Drawings for the members of the confra- 
ternity, formerly in the Heseltine Collection, are 
published by Fischel, Zeichnungen der Umbrer, 
1917, pp. 74, 122.” 

Painted about 1500 
Collection of Lucien Bonaparte, 

Paris, 1815, no. 86 
Collection of King William II of Holland, 

The Hague, 1851, no. 123 


Panel, 35 x 25 inches. 


Collection of the Grand Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar, Weimar 

From Cassirer, Amsterdam 

Collection of Richard Weininger, 
Berlin, 1930 

From Wildenstein & Co., Inc., New York 

EXHIBITION OF ITALIAN ART, Royal Academy, 
London, 1930, no. 370 

Recorded in Nieuwenhuis, Galerie de Ta- 
bleaux de Sa Majesté, le Roi des Pays-Bas, 
1843, no. 87 

Recorded and illustrated in Bombe, Peru- 
gino (Klassiker der Kunst), 1914, no. 19] 

Recorded and illustrated in Gnoli, Pietro 
Perugino, 1923, p. 68, pl. 27 

Mentioned by Bombe in Jahrbuch fiir 
Kunstwissenschaft, 1924, p. 137 

Recorded in Lord Balniel and Kenneth 
Clark, eds., A Commemorative Catalogue 
... London, 1930, 1931, p. 84, no. 243 

Recorded in Canuti, I] Perugino, 1931, vol. 1, 
p. 145, no. 6, and vol. 2, p. 349, no. 127 

Recorded in Raymond van Marle, The Ital- 
ian Schools of Painting, 1933, vol. XIV, 
pp. 362, 395-96 

Recorded and illustrated in Rizzoli (ed.), 
Tutta la Pittura del Perugino, 1959, 
no. 104 

Engraved by Griggi in Choix de Gravures 
... de la Galerie Lucien Bonaparte, 1812, 
no. 126 
Perugino worked in Perugia, Florence, 

and Rome. Among his best work remain 

frescoes in the Sistine Chapel and altar- 

pieces such as may be seen in the Uffizi and 

Pitti galleries. His art at its best has a serene 

and simple quality with emphasis on line, 

on clear, light color, and attractive land- 

scape. His space composition strongly influ- 

enced Raphael, who studied with him. 





MAN WITH A HERRING (PIETER CORNELISZ VAN DER MORSCH ) 
By Frans Hats 





Frans Hats 
Dutch: 1580-1666 


Man with a Herring 
( Pieter Cornelisz van der Morsch) 


ALF-LENGTH figure of a ruddy-faced 
man with mustache and chin beard, 
wearing a black robe with white ruff, turned 
to half-left, and glancing at the observer. 
In his right hand he holds a herring, and his 
other rests on a bale of straw. Inscribed on 
wall behind: wir BEGEERT, and at upper 
right AETAT SVAE 73, and dated 1616 beneath 
the sitter’s coat of arms. ~ 34% x 27% inches. 
Pieter van der Morsch (1543-1629), a herring 
merchant, and the son of Cornelisz van der Morsch, 
was an Official messenger of the Corporation of 
Leyden; he was also a member of the Chamber of 
Rhetoric, and was at one time bailiff of the city of 
Haarlem. His nickname was “Piero,” and he seems 
to have had the reputation of being something of 


a prankster; thus in the present portrait he is shown 


as an eminent Haarlem burgher, who was also an 
armiger, yet making fun of his dignity by the offer 
of the herring, with the words Wie begeert (Who 
wants it?). An eighteenth-century watercolor 
drawing by Vincent van der Vinne, after this por- 
trait, was in the collection of Frits Lugt. 


Collection Van Tol, Soeterwoude, near 
Leyden, 1779, no. 8 

Collection of Barend Kooy, Amsterdam, 
1820, no. 38 

Collection of C. H. Hodges, et al, 
Amsterdam, 1838, no. 294 

Collection of J. A. Tépfer, Amsterdam, 
1841, no. 28 

From Martin Colnaghi, London 

Collection of the Earl of Northbrook, 
Stratton, Micheldever, Hants, 1889, no. 61 

From Duveen Bros., Inc., New York 

Exhibition, Firry Parntincs By Frans HALs, 
Detroit Institute of Arts, Detroit, Mich., 
1935, no. 1, illus. in the catalogue 

Described in Hofstede de Groot, Catalogue 
Raisonné, 1910, vol. III, no. 205 


Recorded and illustrated in W. von Bode 
and M. J. Binder, Frans Hals, Sein Leben 
und Seine Werke, 1914, vol. 1, no. 89, pl. 48 

Recorded and illustrated in W. R. Valen- 
tiner, Frans Hals (Klassiker der Kunst), 
1923, p. 11 

Mentioned and illustrated in International 
Studio, Aug. 1928, p. 61 

Illustrated in Art News, Jan. 12, 1935 

Recorded and illustrated in W. R. Valen- 
tiner, Frans Hals Paintings in America, 
1936, no. 2 
Frans Hals, painter of genre scenes and 

portraits, shares with Rembrandt prime im- 

portance among Holland’s painters. He 

spent a popular and productive life in Haar- 

lem, although he never achieved even a 

reasonably steady income. Hals made the 

major contribution to development of the 
group portrait. The abundant vitality of his 
painting and the brilliant virtuosity of his 
brushwork are most striking, and he ex- 
celled in portraying laughter. His guild por- 
traits in Haarlem, where Hals headed the 
painters’ guild, are famous, and The Laugh- 
ing Cavalier, The Bohemian, and The Lute 
Player are widely known. 


Through the generosity of Mrs. Alan M. 
Scaife, the two famous paintings by Frans 
Hals and Perugino were purchased for Car- 
negie Institute on November 15. With 
twenty-two other “old master” paintings 
from the collection formed by the late Mr. 
and Mrs. Alfred W. Erickson, they were sold 
at public auction at the Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries in New York City. 

The two paintings will go on display at 
Carnegie Institute after the first of the year. 


( Description and history of the two paint- 
ings are quoted from the catalogue issued 
by Parke-Bernet Galleries for the auction of 
the Erickson collection. ) 
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I INTERNATIONAL PRIZE WINNERS 


PAINTING 


Mark ToBEY First Prize $3,000 
Untitled 
78 x 65.5” 
Lent by Willard Gallery, New York 

Born in Centerville, Wisconsin, 1890. Living 
temporarily in Switzerland. Chiefly self-taught; 
some study at the Art Institute of Chicago; Chinese 
calligraphy, Shanghai; brushwork, Zen monastery, 
Japan. First recognized as portraitist. Has taught. 


Jutes OLiTsk1 Second Prize $1,500 
Osculum Silence 
80 x 108” 
Lent by Poindexter Gallery, New York 

Born in Gomel, Russia, 1922. Lives at North- 
port, Long Island. Studied at the National Acad- 
emy of Design, New York; Académie de la Grande 
Chaumiére, Paris; New York University. Teaches 
at the C. W. Post College, Long Island. 


ApoLPH GOTTLIEB Third Prize $1,000 
Tan Over Black 
108 x 90” 
Lent by Sidney Janis Gallery, New York 
Born in New York City, 1903, and living there. 
Studied at the Art Students League. Worked in- 
dependently in Paris, Berlin, Munich. Founded 
expressionist group in New York with Rothko, 1935. 
Teaches at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 


ELLSWORTH KELLY Fourth Prize $750 
Block Island No. 2 
88 x 66” 
Lent by Betty Parsons Gallery, New York 
Born in Newburgh, New York, 1923. Lives in 
New York. Studied with Carl Zerbe at Boston Mu- 
seum School; Paris. Influenced by Byzantine and 
Romanesque art. First abstract paintings in 1949. 


Wo.FcAaNG HoLLEGHA Fifth Prize $500 
Bird 
79.5 x 89.5” 
Lent by Everett Ellin Gallery, Los Angeles 
Born in Klagenfurt, Austria, 1929. Lives in 
Vienna. Studied at the Akademie der Bildenden 
Kiinste, Vienna. 


Henry Munpy William Frew Memorial 


Purchase Prize $1,000 

Device 

63 x 96” 

Lent by The Hanover Gallery, London 
( Prize offered by Mr. and Mrs. Henry Oliver, Jr., 
in memory of Mrs. Oliver’s father, William Frew, 
who was president of Carnegie Institute from 1943 
to 1948.) 

Born in Birkenhead, England, 1929. Lives in 
London. Studied at Laird School of Art, Birken- 
head; Camberwell School of Arts and Crafts, 


London. Part-time lecturer at Bath Academy of 
Art, Corsham, Wiltshire. 


SCULPTURE 


ALBERTO GIACOMETTI First Prize $3,000 
Man Walking 
height, 71.75” 
Lent by Pierre Matisse Gallery, New York 
Born in Stampa, Switzerland, 1901. Lives in 
Paris. Studied in Geneva; Italy; with Pierre Bour- 
delle and at Académie de la Grande Chaumiére, 
Paris. Joined Surrealists, 1929. 


GEORGE SUGARMAN Second Prize $1,500 
Six Forms in Pine 
61 x 93” 


Born in New York City, 1912, and lives there. 
Studied with Ossip Zadkine in Paris. 


Third Prize $1,000 
Zig IV 
95.38 x 84.25 x 76” 

Born in Decatur, Indiana, 1906. Lives at Bolton 
Landing, New York. Studied painting at Art Stu- 
dents League; study trips to Europe. Experimented 
wooden constructions, 1931; then welded iron sculp- 
tures. Worked as machinist. Has taught. 


Davin SMITH 


(Biographies taken from the catalogue of the 1961 
PITTSBURGH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF CON- 
TEMPORARY PAINTING AND SCULPTURE, as compiled 
by Mrs. Steven L. Osterweis, of the Women’s Com- 
mittee, Department of Fine Arts. ) 





SCULPTURE AND PAINTING 


Acquired by Carnegie Institute from the International 


DAVID sy Jean Ipoustecuy (bronze 50’ h.) 


HAN-SHAN By Surnpo Tsvj1 (terra cotta 30.7’ h.) 


PURCHASES 


XaviER CorBero (The Netherlands) 

Death of Mercury (bronze relief) 
Yuicui INovE (Japan) 

Buddha No. 1 (see page 336) 
Yasuo Kazuki (Japan) 

Rice Field in Winter 

Lent by The Formes Gallery, Tokyo 
Surin Kuno (Japan) 

Work 1960, No. 25 

Lent by The Muramatsu Gallery, Nagoya 
JoseF Miku ( Austria) 

Kopf mit rotem Aufsatz 

Lent by Galerie der Spiegel, Cologne 
Busurro Mort (Japan) 

Hand (bronze sculpture ) 

Lent by Kusuo Shimizu, director, 

The Minami Gallery, Tokyo 
Mark Tosey (United States ) 

Untitled 

First Prize Painting 

Lent by Willard Gallery, New York 
Suinbo Tsuji (Japan) 

Han-Shan (above ) 
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GIFTS 
PiERRE ALECHINSKY (Belgium) 
Les Grands Transparents (above) 
Lent by Galerie de France, Paris 
—Women’s Committee, Department of Fine Arts 
RoBERT BEAUCHAMP ( United States ) 
Two Sisters (see next page) 
Lent by Great Jones Gallery, New York 
—Anonymous: American Federation of Arts 
James Brooks ( United States ) 
Jondol (Lent by Kootz Gallery, New York) 
—Anonymous 
PeTER BRUNING (Germany ) 
No. 54 
Lent by Galerie Aenne Abels, Cologne 
—Mr. and Mrs. George Magee Wyckoff 
Witt1aM Crozier (Great Britain) 
Essex Wilderness 
Lent by Drian Galleries, London 
—Mrs. James H. Beal 
Jost GuEeRRERO ( United States ) 
Blue Depths 
Lent by Betty Parsons Gallery, New York 
—Anonymous through A. F. A. 


LES GRANDS TRANSPARENTS by Prerre ALeEcuinsky (80 x 120’’) 


JocHEN HILTMANN (Germany ) 
Gucurbita-Calbasse I (sculpture ) 
—Mr. and Mrs. George Magee Wyckoff 

JEAN Ipoustecuy ( France) 

David (opposite page, left) 
Lent by Galerie Claude Bernard, Paris 
—Anonymous 
Henry Munpy (Great Britain) 
Device 
Lent by The Hanover Gallery, London 
—Mr. and Mrs. Henry Oliver, Jr. 
Rosert NATKIN ( United States ) 
The Sleeve 
Lent by Poindexter Gallery, New York 
—Anonymous through A. F. A. 

Rosert S. NEUMAN ( United States ) 
Neue Weinsteige 
Lent by Allan Stone Gallery, New York 
—Anonymous through A. F. A. 


GeorceEs Noét (France) 
Palimpseste “Sacre” 
Lent by Galerie Facchetti, Paris 
—Mr. and Mrs. James L. Winokur 
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TWO SISTERS sy Rosert Beaucnamp (47 x 49’’), a gift to the Institute 





NEWLY ARRANGED GALLERY 


Through the generosity of The 
A. W. Mellon Educational and 
Charitable Trust the three perma- 
nent collection galleries at the Insti- 
tute are now extensively renovated. 
A suspended space frame ceiling 
with movable aluminum wall panels 
has been installed, which more than 
doubles the former hanging area. 


Georg Boltz 
FOUNDER-PATRONS DAY AND KOBASHI’S PLUMBOB XXVII 
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tax benefits 
may be available 


professional 
people 


A new state law provides tax relief for pension and profit-sharing plans 
of professional individuals. The Pennsylvania Professional Association 
Act permits professional men and women in private practice to form 
groups and obtain such corporate benefits as tax-favored pensions or 
profit-sharing plans. Professional associates and employees can benefit 
from the plan as well as the professional owner-manager. 

Since administrative and judicial interpretation has yet to be 
developed for this new law, there are areas of uncertainty. 

Western Pennsylvania National Bank recommends that professional 
men and women proceed under the new law only upon the advice 
of legal counsel. 

If a professional person, acting upon the advice of his attorney, 
desires to set up a professional association and a retirement plan that 
will qualify for special tax treatment, Western Pennsylvania National 
Bank offers its services as trustee. 

For further information, contact Elmer 
Doege, vice president in charge of trusts, at 
GRant 1-8600 or write to him at Western 
Pennsylvania National Bank, 601 Grant 
Street, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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TABLE DECORATIONS: TREE AND THOMAS STAR OF BALSAM, STRAW GOAT TO BUTT OUT THE BAD 


CHRISTMAS IN FINLAND 


oon it will be Christmas. In millions of 

homes around the world families and 
kinsmen will sit down together, eat a little 
more than is good for them, and make merry. 
There will be a slight, temporary, yet per- 
ceptible all-round rising of the temperature 
of human kindliness. 

Compared materially to America, little 
Finland at the top of the world is poor. In 
holidays it is rich . . . almost a multimillion- 
aire. The American people have one Christ- 
mas Day, the Finns—three. On the fourth 
day they are so tired of too much eating and 
celebrating that they are hardly able to 
work. 

Besides Christmas, joulu, there is also a 
so-called Little Christmas, pikkujoulu. It is 
about one month earlier. From then on, 


ANN SPRENGLING 


practically every night there is some kind of 
party arranged by a corporation, organiza- 
tion, choir, or plain Mr. and Mrs. Matti 
Miettunen. This is good. If there has already 
been, let’s say, an office party, to the delight 
of Finnish housewives there won't be one 
on December 24, Christmas eve. 

For Christmas eve belongs to the family 
and is most important of the three days’ cele- 
bration. Offices and stores close at noon. 
Everybody goes home. In the country, peas- 
ants go in the early afternoon to the Finnish 
steam bath, sauna. It’s an age-old tradition. 
One Christmas eve the military attaché of 
the American Embassy was invited to 
Christmas sauna. He had gone through two 
wars; he was a tough man. After being in 
the very hot sauna for ten minutes he left, 





saying: “If they can stand this, they can 
stand anything. . . . I bet they'd be com- 
fortable even in hell.” 

On Christmas eve before the late, festive 
dinner, people visit the graveyards, espe- 
cially the graves of war heroes. People take 
along candles, sometimes even flowers. 
Hietaniemi National Cemetery in Helsinki 
looks like a fairyland . . . thousands and 
thousands of flickering candles stuck in the 
gleaming white snow that covers the grave 
of the national war hero of Finland, Field 
Marshal Gustaf Mannerheim, and hundreds 
of graves of other war heroes. People come 
and go quietly, meditating: “Because of you 
our tiny Republic is still free and independ- 
ent. In many wars you fought with sisu .. . 
with that indomitable, high-hearted courage 
that carried you beyond natural capacity. 
... We remember you . .. we thank you. . . 
we pray God to bless you.” Chapel bells are 


ringing softly. By and by the cemetery be- 
comes more and more deserted, until at last 
there is only solitude and deep silence. 

There are hardly any chimneys on the 
roofs of American homes, but Santa Claus 
always comes down the chimney. In Fin- 
land, where practically every house has a 
chimney, Santa Claus comes through the 
door ... which once again proves that 
hardly anything in this our wonderful world 
is consistent, not even at Christmas. 

Santa Claus, joulupukki, is in Finland the 
same good old man as here, bringing lots 
of presents on Christmas eve—mostly inex- 
pensive ones, though. A mink coat would 
cause more of a sensation as a Christmas 
present in Finland than it did during the 
Truman administration in Washington! But 
it isn’t time yet for Santa Claus. 

After return from the cemetery comes the 
feast. There is a smorgasbord, voileipapoyta, 
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with all the possible American buffet dinner 
dishes plus all kinds of Finnish sausages, 
cheeses, casseroles, and pressed pork. 

After the smorgasbord, you have dried 
codfish soaked in lime, lipeakalaa, with white 
sauce. If you ever taste this and don't like 
it, don’t get worried. Tastes vary. There are 
thousands of Finns who feel the same way. 

The next course is ham, kinkkua. It’s not 
fashionable in Finland to be a bean pole— 
it's better to be pleasingly plump. So this is 
quite a ham . . . round, fat, and dripping 
with its juices. You eat it with a potato-and- 
rutabaga casserole. Even today rutabaga 
reminds the Finns of the war years. Some- 
times you did not have potatoes, you had 
only rutabagas and you ate them—to crown 
all—with salted herring! Such a menu would 
make a French chef faint. 

Then you are served rice porridge, which 
you sprinkle with sugar and cinnamon and 
eat with milk. Several helpings of this por- 
ridge might help a girl to catch a husband. 
One single almond is hidden in the porridge, 
and whoever gets it won't be single for long. 
This almond really helps! Even my elderly 
spinster aunt got married at New Year's 
after almost breaking one of her front teeth 
with a Christmas almond. I have to add, 
though, we suspect the almond was guided 
to her plate by my dear, kind-hearted father. 

The dessert consists of coffee with Christ- 
mas tarts, joulutorttu, which is pie crust 
filled with prunes. 

The family gathers in the living room. 
Some more coffee, fruit, and sweets. You 





Mrs. Sprengling, who lives in Penn Hills, is a 
correspondent for Uusi Suomi, second largest daily 
in Helsinki, and speaks frequently to women’s clubs 
on her native country. Holding a law degree from 
the University of Helsinki, she recently traveled 
for a month with the entourage of the President of 
Finland on his state visit to Canada and the United 
States, going as far as Hawaii. 
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enjoy the Christmas tree—always a spruce 
—with its candles, real candles! You dance 
around the tree and you sing Christmas 
carols, of which this one by Otto Kotilainen 
is especially well liked: 

When snow lies deep and the ice rings clear 
and dim the sun through the frost and rime, 
when bare and silent lies the forest, 
long gone the swallow to southern clime. 
Then runs a warm breath through wint’ry 

weather— 
it’s Christmas time, it’s Christmas time. 
As you see, be it everyday or holiday, in 
every Finn there is a deep feeling for nature. 
How about the Christmas decorations? 
They are most unusual. There is hardly any 
glitter and tinsel. Both tree ornaments and 
table decorations are made of paper, straw, 
or wood. Delicate wood carvings, called the 
Thomas star and the Christmas tree, are the 
main table decorations. Also to decorate the 





table or tree are flags, paper cut-outs of 
dancing children in Finnish costumes with 
dishes of rice porridge, Santa Claus and 
Santa’s helpers, little gnomes called tonttu, 
and chains and chains of paper pigs. 

There are angels and horseshoes of straw 
and a miniature Christmas goat—symbol of 
plenty—that has the enviable ability to butt 
out everything bad and give you good luck. 
There are small sheaves of wheat resem- 
bling those put into the snow outdoors so 
that the birds may have a feast, too. 

Flowers in Finland are always real. Typ- 
ical Christmas flowers are red tulips and 
fragrant white hyacinths. You would see lots 
of these in homes at Christmas. 

Christmas Day, December 25, is strictly 
for going to church. You start early in the 
morning. Farmers, even if they have a car, 
take a horse and a sleigh. It’s still dark. 
Christmas trees are lighted. So are the can- 
dles that were placed on the window sills 
the night before. You glide along on the 
clean, almost untouched snow in the sleigh 
in your Sunday best. Horses are decorated 
with bells that ring loudly and clearly. 

But men are men! Whenever possible 
they have to compete. Now they have to try 
to see who has the best horse. There you go 

. whee . . . the steam’s rising from the 
horse’s sweating hide . . . and sometimes the 
whole family is in the ditch before it is in 
church. 

This first Christmas day is a family day. 
You spend the rest of it at home. On the 
second Christmas day, tapaninpaiva, you 
make merry. There are parties and some 
more parties. .. . You laugh and dance. 

In Finland the holiday season lasts until 
Twelfth Night. It is a happy and gay time, 
even if the decorations aren't so shiny as here 
in the United States. But, as the saying goes, 
the main thing is to have Christmas shine in 
your heart! 
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HOUSE GHOSTS 


HEN the house is wrapped in darkness 
i and the stillness of impending sleep 
hovers over all, they sometimes come to me. 
A comfortable little breeze stirs the air in 
my room and I know that the clan is gather- 
ing. If my right ear is pressed tightly against 
the pillow, the sound of a fire siren, far off 
and faint, tells me my ghosts will talk to- 
night. So I listen a moment, then turn over 
and place my left ear against the pillow. 
And the voices come. 

My ghosts are friendly people, and I know 
their voices well. They materialized during 
the forty-five years the family has lived in 
this yellow brick house, and they share my 
home life intimately. Their voices are those 
of my parents, my brothers, my relatives 
and friends. Through them I hear again the 
sounds of my childhood, adolescence, and 
maturity. They envelop me in a warm and 
friendly atmosphere, and I drift off to sleep, 
secure in their presence. 

But my ghosts are not always quiet and 
gentle. They bicker and quarrel with one 
another, and their voices are the childish 
ones of my brothers and myself. The deep, 
resonant sound of my father’s voice rings 
out, and I hear my mother say, “Now, Sam, 
they're not really fighting.” And I hear my 
own young voice call, “Come on, Lassie, 
let’s go out.” Or I hear my brother Max’s 
voice, teasing me about the smell of my rid- 
ing clothes. Then the voices get confused, 
and everyone seems to be talking at the same 
time. I can make little or nothing of the con- 
versation, and I doze off, content with the 
knowledge that the problems were solved 
many years ago. 

Occasionally I am startled by my mother’s 
clear voice, calling “Caroline,” and I sit up 
in real alarm. Something urgent is in the 


wind and I must report immediately. But 
when I sit up, the sound evaporates, and I 
settle back to listen again. The spirit voices 
are gone, and sleep comes quickly. 

On gay spring nights, or in early summer, 
when the moon is a ball of platinum and the 
breezes are light and fresh, my ghosts are 
apt to respond in kind, and my ears are full 
of laughter and excitement. Parties of by- 
gone days are in full sway; friends’ voices 
mingle with those of the family; music drifts 
through the room; and the happy barking of 
my dog welcomes each new arrival. 

Young love, too, has permeated these 
walls. I hear my oldest brother talking softly 
to my mother, describing the girl he intends 
to marry. Crowding in on the conversation 
come comments from my father, and the 
voice of Marion, the one girl. Soon the ghosts 
of all the other young loves descend upon 
my room, and I hear my brothers, one by 
one, saying their good-bys as they take leave 
to establish homes of their own. 

Old love has ripened in this home too, and 
most frequently of all I hear the voices of 
my mother and father, married fifty-seven 
years. I hear them speaking, discussing 
problems, arguing, or just making idle con- 
versation about the weather. Their under- 
standing and affection are too deep to trans- 
late, so I turn over and drift away. 

This old “yellow cheesebox,” as Mother 
calls our house, has known all the emotions 
of a large family, over a period of forty-five 
years. Its thick walls seem to have absorbed 
the sounds and made them part of the struc- 
ture. Ghosts, I am told, prefer places occu- 
pied by the same family for a lengthy period 
of time. Witness the ghosts of England! 

Perhaps it takes a long time for a really 
good, high-class ghost to materialize and be 





seen. Perhaps they emerge as voices first, 
shyly asking for recognition. Then they be- 
come stronger if well received, and this may 
be the secret of their success. 

Who knows? My comfortable house 
ghosts may gain in strength and confidence, 
and “1217” may be permeated by them. 
They will remain friendly, I am sure, but 
shadowy forms may soon begin to prowl. 
And a legend will be born! 

—Caro.inE A. HEPPENSTALL 


NO FRIGATE LIKE A BOOK 


Books at Carnegie Library to enhance the 


Carnegie Institute Society lecture series 


THE FORGOTTEN VALLEY, Karu EskeLunp 

A visit by the author and his wife to ancient 
Nepal lying in the shadow of Mt. Everest, almost. 
unknown to the world outside. 


VISIT TO THE SHERPAS 

JENNIFER BouRDILLON 

The author’s climbing expedition through the 
wild and majestic land of Nepal, roof of the world. 


NEPAL HIMALAYA, H. W. TitMan 

Delightful account of three journeys through 
Nepal, as dangerous as they were entertaining; sixty 
photographs by the author. 


ENCOUNTERS WITH ANIMALS 

GERALD DuRRELL 

Charming, sharply observed, and often exciting 
glimpses of some curious creatures the writer- 
zoologist ‘has encountered in Africa and America. 


SERENGETI SHALL NOT DIE 
BERNHARD AND MICHAEL GRZIMEK 
Magnificent book about the Serengeti Preserve 
in East Africa and a father-and-son team dedicated 
to saving its wild life from Masai tribesmen. 


THE ANIMAL WORLD OF 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER 
The great musician and humanitarian writes of 
his reverence and love for the animals that inhabit 
his jungle world of Lambaréné in the Congo. 
—H. P. F. 
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SILVER JUBILEE OF UNITED WE 


HE great carol Festival held every De- 
| pace in Carnegie Music Hall is pri- 
marily a program composed of the tradi- 
tional Christmas songs brought to Pittsburgh 
by the thousands of workers who have been 
flocking here from all over the world 
throughout the past century. 

These songs, so dear to the hearts of their 
singers, were being sung chiefly in the 
churches, schools, and fraternal halls of 
Pittsburgh’s satellite towns; yet they were 
seldom if ever heard by anyone other than 
the groups to whom they traditionally be- 
longed. Very few folks were aware of this, 
but to those who were, it seemed a great 
pity. Why couldn't all these different lan- 
guage choirs manage to come together and 
share their lovely Christmas music with one 
another and with Pittsburghers generally? 
But how? 

The answer came with the instituting of 
United We Sing twenty-five years ago, and 
here’s a brief story of how that happened. 

Sometime during the autumn of 1937, 
Mrs. Samuel Ely Eliot was asked by the 
then International Institute of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association on Dithridge 
Street to be chairman of their activities com- 
mittee. This included a Christmastide 
St. Nicholas Fair (likewise remaining a com- 
munity tradition to this day)—a project 
then largely dependent upon the special folk 
skills of ladies belonging to the various so- 
called nationality groups. Mrs. Eliot knew 
that the International Institute’s quarters 
had never been quite large enough for the 
handling of this gala affair, and, as a lifelong 
musician, she began to wonder how the Fair 
might benefit by welcoming in some way the 
traditional Christmas music of the various 


SING 


SAMUEL ELY ELIOT 


PAGEANTEERS PREPARING HERITAGE TOKENS 


cooperating organizations in the city. 
But there was much more at work in Mrs. 
Eliot’s mind. She happened at that time to 
be a member of the committee sponsoring 
the All-Nations Community Independence 
Day celebrations on Flagstaff Hill in Schen- 
ley Park. To these popular patriotic occa- 
sions costumed groups of singers and 
dancers brought what today might be called 
spectaculars inspired by the folk artistry of 
their ancestors. Other elements in Mrs. 
Eliot’s experience were: childhood in a Cali- 
fornia that still heard echoes of its Indian 
and Spanish eras—and even of its Russian 
episode; lively lore of the forty-niners who 





had streamed in from the four corners of the 
earth, plus the later heavy influx of people 
from China and other parts of the Orient. 
And, above all these earlier influences, there 
were, of course, her vital years as a student 
in Europe and what amounted to a practical 
course in sociology as the wife of a settle- 
ment worker beneath the shadow of West- 
ern Penitentiary’s walls amongst a polyglot 
industrial community in the heart of then- 
sootiest Woods Run. There had also been a 
crucial winter's relief work following World 
War I amongst Montenegrin peasant-folk 
in Serbia. 

However, the immediate question arising 
in Mrs. Eliot’s mind was simply the one pro- 
pounded above: Where, when, and how 
could these nationality choirs assemble and 
share their Christmas carols? Accordingly, 
she took that question to Marshall Bidwell, 
director of music in Carnegie Music Hall; 
his sporting reply was—“Gladly try any- 
thing once!” 

Thus it was that some sixteen nationality 
choirs accepted their first invitations and ar- 
rived at the Music Hall Sunday afternoon, 
December 5, 1937. They were quartered 
throughout the auditorium, some on the 
stage, others around the orchestra and gal- 
leries. From where they sat, each arose and 
sang their carols in turn and then, led by 
Dr. Bidwell, all joined enthusiastically with 
the audience in the singing of old-time 
American favorites. Maybe that first pro- 
gram was a bit rough in spots; and it was 
certainly overlong. 

But—the strains of its Silent Night finale 
had scarcely ceased to echo through the Hall 
before it was unanimously agreed that 
Something Had Happened! The Christmas 
Sing, as it was momentarily called for lack 
of any well-considered name, was born! And 
now, come December 3 and 10 of this year, 
Dr. Bidwell, as the loyal and gracious host 


of United We Sing, will be involved in his 
twenty-fifth “try,” with Mrs. Eliot in her 
unremitting responsibility as coordinator— 
because the 1937 experiment, like many 
another originated-in-Pittsburgh product, 
proved to have a truly tremendous potential, 

Indeed, so many providential forces have 
conspired to preserve and prosper this 
enterprise—which, believe it or not, never 
had a penny of its own—that miracles alone 
can account for its continuing life and de- 
velopment. However, at the 1960 annual 
dinner of the Pittsburgh branch of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, 
the James and Rachel Levinson Brotherhood 
Award of $500 was granted to Mr. and Mrs, 
Eliot. This sum was forthwith turned over 
to The Pittsburgh Foundation for securing 
the future of United We Sing. Additional 
contributions from foundations and friends 
have brought this fund to a present total of 
$6,795.00, of which the income, adminis- 
tered by Carnegie Institute, should begin to 
provide for some of the more important ex- 
penses of the Festival. The Eliot Fund is 
now an open-end trust of the Foundation, 
“to endow the Beauty of Difference.” 

But let us glance briefly at some of the 
more obvious favoring forces. 

Doubtless above all comes the fact that 
this is a Christmas affair—so that there has 
always been a spirit of utter unselfishness 
on the part of thousands upon thousands of 
participants and cooperators. Note how Car- 


Mr. Eliot is former resident director of the 
Woods Run Settlement and executive director of 
the Manchester Educational Center. Native of 
Oregon, he was graduated from Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis and had further study at Oxford 
as a Rhodes Scholar and at Columbia University. 
He has been intimately concerned with the United 
We Sing carol festival, of which Mrs. Eliot is the 
coordinator, since its inception in 1937. 
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MRS. SAMUEL ELY ELIOT COORDINATES CONTRIBUTIONS OF HUNDREDS OF FESTIVAL PARTICIPANTS 


negie Institute—incomparable civic bene- 
factor that it is—in welcoming the Festival 
has never been truer to the motto inscribed 
over a doorway by the founder: Free to the 
People. Carnegie Institute Press, mainte- 
nance staff, guards work tirelessly for suc- 
cessful reception of each Festival. And note 
how Phipps Conservatory helps each year by 
adorning the stage with a glory of greenery 
and flaming poinsettias. Following the final 
presentation every year, a committee of the 
Tuesday Musical Club, in kind cooperation 
with the University of Pittsburgh, hospit- 
ably entertains the hundreds of singers and 
pageanteers in the social room of Stephen 
Foster Memorial. 

Next, a look at the workings of the Festival 
itself. They begin, of course, with the twenty 
or more heritage choirs, as they are now 
called. (After all, their members are mostly 


second, third, or even fifth generation Amer- 
icans of this, that, or the other heritage— 
Welsh, Negro, Swiss, or Ukrainian, German, 
Italian, Lithuanian—no two of them at 
all closely alike, culturally.) Who are they? 
Where do they come from? What do they 
do? Some idea may be had, to be sure, 
simply by following the printed programs 
of the Festival. But to do this raises greater 
curiosity than it satisfies, and truly satisfac- 
tory answers to these questions would fill 
a book. 

Yet here are a few clues: One outstanding 
choir may come from the Greek Orthodox 
Cathedral across the street from the Insti- 
tute; another from St. Luke’s Finnish Lu- 
theran Church in Monessen; or from St. 
George’s Syrian Orthodox Church on the 
Boulevard of the Allies. Still another may be 
the chorus of Shaler Township High School, 














A Girl with a 
Watering Can” 

Pierre Auguste Renoir 
National Gallery of Art 
Washington, D. C. 
(Chester Dale Collection) 















































O Len c uste_ Keno the very young 


like his golden-haired ‘‘Girl with a Watering Can,” were 
very important people. The celebrated French Impressionist 
once remarked, “‘A picture ought to be a lovable 
thing, joyous and pretty . . .”” Certainly this canvas 
of a little girl standing on a garden path, surrounded 
by flowers, is just that. 
Like most of Renoir’s early oils, ‘A Girl with a 
Watering Can” comes alive through brilliantly colored, broken 
brush strokes. But it is because the artist seems to 
have entered the enchanted world of childhood, 
to have stepped for a moment inside his young model’s 
secret garden and viewed nature’s beauty from the level of her 
wide-set, wondering eyes, that this painting has 
such strange, nostalgic appeal. 
























































To H. J. Heinz Company, the very young are very 


important people. Protecting their welfare—through \57/ 
better nutrition—is our major concern. 
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adopting the Canadian heritage with an ex- 
quisite modern carol by Healey Willan; or 
again, the glee clubs of either Winchester- 
Thurston or Ellis School, which in alternate 
years bring carols representing the French 
heritage. In short, choirs come from Protes- 
tant, Roman Catholic, and Eastern Orthodox 
Rite churches; from colleges, from public, 
private, or parochial schools; and from sing- 
ing societies as well as fraternal associations. 

Several years ago the Festival had become 
so popular that its program was repeated 
twice the same Sunday and later, twice on 
two successive Sundays. Even so, all too 
frequently many persons arrive too late to 
find seats. The puzzle thus presented has 
still to be solved, with television offering a 
possible solution. 

May we take another look at the work- 
ings? There is the beautiful Pageant of the 
Trees, enhancing the total effect of the Fes- 
tival in every way. It was a decade ago when 
this feature first found its way into the pro- 
gram. Doubtless the architectural and dec- 
orative beauty of the Hall had prompted 
the choirs to appear in richer costumes and 
robes every year—providing in themselves 
a sort of built-in kaleidoscopic element of 
pageantry; and, of course, the colorful Car- 
negie Tech Bagpipers had always piped in 
the Festival with Adeste Fideles. But now 
Junior League members were invited to im- 
personate colonial dames and deck the hall. 
Two tall, shapely balsams flank the stage, 
and at the foot of these trees the “dames” 
receive heritage tokens brought to them 
across the platform with earnest dignity by 
authentically costumed representatives of 
each singing group while its song is being 
sung; and for this office, naturally enough, 
children of irresistible charm are frequently 
chosen. These tokens are carefully selected, 
with emphasis upon their distinctive cul- 
tural meaning. 
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Arranged by 


JUNIOR COUNCIL 
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And, in this Pageant of the Trees, there 
have appeared more recently visiting repre- 
sentatives of far-off lands—Thailand, Korea, 
Ceylon—and countries of South America 
and Africa—for the most part, students tak- 
ing advanced courses or doing research. 

Almost from the beginning the Chinese 
heritage has had its singing group; and, 
more recently, Japanese visitors—many of 
them identified with Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation—have brought a chorus com- 
monly accompanied by their national instru- 
ment, the koto. Curiously enough, the herit- 
age of our own noble American Indians has 
yet to have its proper choral representation; 
while that of India, long overdue, is prom- 
ised and planned for 1962. 

More and more, United We Sing not only 
holds up to Pittsburgh a mirror of itself, but 
fulfills its fundamental ideal of worldwide 
inclusiveness—for its Christmas message, 
climaxed by the Hallelujah Chorus, goes 
over Station WDUQ on Christmas eve at 
9:00 p.m., and by recordings over many sta- 
tions of NAEB educational network, besides 
Radio Free Europe and Voice of America: 


Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace, good will toward men. 





Will your heirs receive all you intend 
them to have? 


The difference between security and financial worry is often in the way an 
estate is handled. Pittsburgh National has specialists in every branch of 
trust and estate administration who will see that your wishes are carried 
out efficiently and economically. Whether your estate is modest or quite 
substantial, the right management will make the most of every penny 
you leave. 

If you are preparing to discuss your estate plans with your attorney, our 
Trust Officers will welcome the opportunity to explain our services and 
facilities to you. 


PITTSBURGH NATIONAL BANK 
TRUST DEPARTMENT «+ 414 WOOD STREET 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





oal. FROM THE JUNGLES OF PITTSBURGH 


A quarter of a billion years ago the Pittsburgh area 
was a steaming tropical jungle. Giant lizard-like animals 
roamed through an almost impenetrable forest of ferns 
and clubmosses. The forces of nature over the years 
have transformed these carboniferous plants into coal, 
our primary source of energy today. 
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PHOTOSTAT SERVICE OF CARNEGIE LIBRARY 


STUDENT or research man has always 

been free to copy material by hand in 
a library or elsewhere, and he often spent 
hours making copies or taking notes. For- 
tunately, however, when quick copying de- 
vices became available during the 1920's and 
1930's, much of this purely mechanical copy- 
ing could be eliminated. The demands from 
research and industry for such labor-saving 
devices resulted in rapid and inexpensive 
copying methods. Photostating is one of 
several methods that use a photographic 
process. 

Carnegie Library’s photostat service was 
established in 1923 under the direct super- 
vision of the Technology Department. As 
an aid to research and a convenience for 


readers, the service is useful both to readers 


within the building and to those living at a 
distance. Entirely self-supporting, the serv- 
ice does not compete with commercial es- 
tablishments because only library materials 
are duplicated. Users of the Technology De- 
partment and Reference Department, where 
periodicals and many books are not avail- 
able for loan, find that photostats are quite 
helpful when quick, accurate copies are 
required. 

People usually are pleased to learn how 
photostating can save time or reduce the 
tedious bother of copying data by hand. For 
radio and television wiring diagrams—ex- 
tremely complicated and difficult to trace— 
the convenience of photostating these large 
sheets is unparalleled. For business men or 
researchers who frequently need copies of 
material specifications, tables, or other data 
while working in their offices or laboratories, 
there is no substitute for these exact repro- 
ductions—each of which, incidentally, is a 


DANIEL R. PFOUTZ 


subtle advertisement for the library as a 
research tool and primary source of infor- 
mation. These examples illustrate the photo- 
stat’s versatility. 

Carnegie Library has emphasized a fast 
and simple type of service without compli- 
cated procedures or order forms. Placing an 
order is quick and painless. Best of all, the 
finished prints are in the mail or can be 
picked up within twenty-four hours. It has 
been found that data are usually needed at 
once, often without delay, while an experi- 
ment or work is in progress. If a researcher 
has to wait days or weeks for data, it is likely 
he will have no need for them. 

The finished photostat is a permanent 
reproduction of an original page in a book, 
journal, or document. This is a negative print 
with the letters white on a black back- 
ground. A positive print, black on white, 
can be made Ly photographing the negative 
instead of printing from it. For most refer- 





Mr. Pfoutz has been head of the Technology 
Department of Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
since 1952. He came to Pittsburgh after ten years 
with the Toledo Public Library, and he established 
the first rural bookmobile service in Ohio for Pick- 
away County. He is a graduate of Oberlin College 
and Western Reserve University Library School. 

Mr. Pfoutz is editor of the monthly newssheet 
and past president of the Pennsylvania Audubon 
Society, participates in the annual bird count taken 
nationally at Christmas time. He also belongs to 
the Hawk Mountain Sanctuary Association, the 
Botanical Society of Pennsylvania, the Entomolog- 
ical Society, and the Pennsylvania Dachshunds 
Club. The Pfoutz family enjoy their camp in For- 
est County. 

Watch the comic strip “Steve Roper” for a scene 
in a librarian’s office, and you will find the desk 
plate carries Mr. Pfoutz’s name, because the artist, 
Allen Saunders, is an old Toledo friend. 
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Art and Nature Shop 


The international theme in 


CHRISTMAS - GIFTING 


Reproductions of abstract paintings by famous art- 
ists from many nations represented in the Pirts- 
BURGH INTERNATIONAL, the Sao Paulo Bienal, the 
Venice Biennale, the Documenta at kona. Ger- 
many : . . from $7.50 

Copyrighted mealies a Gosh coins fuahjawes into 
jewelry from $5.00 

Wood carvings aaa East bitin, Korea, the Ca- 
nadian Eskimos from $2.50 


Recorders from Rumania; musical hareeast from 
Rhodesia ; ; $1.00; $3.50 


Painted wood Sicisiecs (3 ielids high) iim 
India : $ 


Cryptomeria carving bam vaiiiinie ran $2.50 
Kachina dolls from New Mexico . from $1.00 
Israeli woven bookmarks, bamboo figurine- 

holders , from $2.00 
Microscopes from leoie bien slides, specimens, 

dissecting tools ) . ; from $6.00 
Santa on a motorcycle (6 ‘eile high) . $ 50 


Jewelry, tiles, carvings, water colors, and Egyp- 
tian arama WY Pittsburgh crafts- 
eS . .. from $1.00 


ence purposes, negatives are usually’ satis- 
factory. 

Half tones and illustrations in color do not 
reproduce well unless special glossy paper 
is used. On the other hand, graphs, charts, 
maps, diagrams, and line drawings can be 
copied clearly. 

Prints are always the same size as the 
originals, unless enlargement or reduction 
is specified. Within the limits of the dimen- 
sions of the camera (14x 18 inches) prints 
can be enlarged to approximately twice the 
size of the original, or reduced one half, at 
one operation. Enlargements of map sec- 
tions or diagrams are often desirable. 

The Library reserves the right to reject 
any orders for photostating where the pro- 
cess is liable to damage the book or when 


the original material is in such condition 
that a suitable print cannot be made. 

Trick photography is never attempted. 
For instance, the Library will not undertake 
to block out certain areas of a newspaper 
page and to substitute the text or pictures 
from other areas for deleted material. 

The photostat camera has been equipped 
with a microfilm enlarger so that photostatic 
enlargements can be made directly from a 
35 mm. microfilm. To produce a print with 
good contrast and clear definition from a 
microfilm, the original film must be free of 
hot spots, stains, fuzziness, or other faults. 
Any defect on the microfilm will be magni- 
fied on the photoprint. 

Responsibility for questions of copyright 
that may arise in copying and for the use of 
the copies is assumed by the purchaser. One 
copy only is supplied by the Library. This 
practice follows recent action by the Council 
of the American Library Association. On 
July 13, 1961, the ALA Council adopted a 
recommendation “That it be library policy 
to fill an order for a single photocopy of any 
published work or part thereof.” 

The rapidly increasing number of photo- 
stats supplied reflects the increased use of 
the Technology Department’s material. 
From 4,626 prints in 1941, the total in- 
creased to 14,679 prints in 1946; it mounted 
to 28,749 in 1954 and leaped to 42,713 in 
1960. Just handling the orders for nearly 
forty-three thousand prints involves consid- 
erable work; to some extent this is routine, 
but interpreting vague, incomplete, and 
scrambled references is far from routine. 

Prompt service and prints of high quality 
have generated good will for the Library 
and brought people back to use the Depart- 
ment time after time. Experience has shown 
that many persons will make more use of the 
library when materials and data can be re- 
produced quickly and cheaply for them. 





Another false statement from Karl Marx 


“The battle of competition is fought by cheapening of com- 
modities,’’ he said. But at United States Steel we’ve found Acade1 
that the battle of competition is fought by improving of cam- 
modities. For example, we have just completed the develop- 
ment of a thinner, lighter, proportionately stronger tin-plated 
steel for cans. The new steel is called FERROLITE. It reduces E 
the weight of cans about 40%, and it proves that a product Albrig 
doesn’t have to be made weak when it’s made light. Alechi 
FERROLITE is one of the newest additions to more than Allison 
10,000 types and grades of USS steels. In this instance it was Allowz 
a new steel for food cans. At other times, it was a new steel for An Art 
nuclear forgings; stronger steel plate for submarine hulls; Ander: 
tougher steel for automotive gears; a new Stainless Steel for 
re-entry capsules. There’s a story of competition behind every 
one of them—from the men who developed them to the com- 
panies and industries that produce them. And the benefit—is Art an 
a stronger nation. America grows with steel. m 
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Acquired from the 1961 International—334 
Adult Hobby Classes—33, 243 
African Expedition—185 
Albright Art Gallery Collection—16 
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An Artist Speaks—48 
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Antique American Silver lecture—117 
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Babylon Visited—99 
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Children at the Institute—118 
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Cooper Union and Samplers—115 
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Fine Arts lectures—17, 31, 45, 117, 205, 229, 257, 
263, 306, 341, 349 
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Ford (Henry) Museum—51 
Foster, Helen Price—33, 50, 97, 163, 275, 311, 344 
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Function of Law—19 
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Hartigan, Grace—48, 263 
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Hobby Hall—69, 170, 313, 351 
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Introduction to Egon Schiele—89 
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Law, Function of —19 
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Leopard, The—59 

Letter from Germany—201 
Lewis, Charles F.—149 
Liberian Witch Doctors—41 


Mammal Hall—56 
Man with a Herring—331 
Mandrill—57 
Mayer, John A.—21 
Mayor ( First) of Pittsburgh—235 
Mazarin, Cardinal—317 
Meditation on Mawhinney Street—102 
Mellers ( Wilfrid) Program—105 
Midwest Antiques Forum—51 
Mineral Specimens—22 
Moore, Helen M.—102 
Moore’s (Henry) Reclining Figure—102 
Museum Exhibits: 

Hobby Hall—69, 170, 313, 351 

Ibex—57 

Leopard—39 

Mandrill—57 

Muskox—56 

Paleozoic Hall—267 
Museum Expedition: 
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Museum Research—135 
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Music of Elliott Carter—47 
Music of Walter Piston—123 
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Nature: the Art of God—230 

Netting, M. Graham—29, 135, 230, 293 
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New York Stock Exchange lectures—297 

Night Life at Powdermill—29 
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Okada, Kenzo—257 
Oliver, Henry, Jr.—21 
Orchid Society Show—83 
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Paleozoic Hall—267 

Paperbacks—245 
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Pfoutz, Daniel R.—352 

Philosophy of Art—48 
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Pittsburgh in Pictures—132 

Pittsburgh International Exhibition of Contempo- 
rary Painting and Sculpture (1961)—77, 201, 
222, 257, 261, 300, 333, 334-7, 349 

Pittsburgh International Lecture Series—205, 229, 
263, 306, 341 

Pittsburgh’s First Mayor—235 

Plumbing—69 

Pony and Wire Weld a Country—277 

Pony Express—277 

Popular Questions and Unpopular Answers on Art 
—300 

Powdermill Nature Reserve—29, 293 

Presidential Shrines—23 

Prints and Drawings Sale—299, 342 

Prize Winners, 1961 International—333 

Program Services Institute—297 

Public School Tours—238 


Questions and Answers on Art—300 


Reclining Figure (Moore )—102 
Rehabilitation of Carnegie Institute—69 
Report from Detroit—51 

Research at Carnegie Museum—135 
Rich, Daniel Catton—260 

Richmond, Neil D.—125 

Robinson, Joseph G.—21 
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Schools Department, Library—69 
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September Sky—231 

Seven One-Man Shows ( International )—261 
Smith, David—261 

Smith (Gordon M.) lecture—19 

Snakes, Water—125 

Sprengling, Anna—339 

Stars—231, 260 

Stauffacher, Jack Werner—247, 327 
Steinfirst, Donald—9, 47, 105, 123 

Stotz, Charles M.—11 

Student Tour of 1961 International—349 
Swauger, James L.—267 

Symphony Program Designs—171 


Tagore, Rabindranath—173 

Telegraph, Anniversary of —277 
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Tours of Carnegie Institute—50, 349 

Tribal Medicine in Liberia—41 

Trustees—21, 34, 70, 106, 142, 178, 214, 250, 286, 
322, 358 

Two Old Masters for Carnegie Institute—329 

Twomey, Arthur C.—185 


United We Sing—345 
Van Trump, James D.—245 


Wagman, Nicholas E.—231, 260 
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Washburn, Gordon Bailey—77, 201, 222, 257, 261, 
300, 341 

Washburn, (Gordon Bailey) Lectures—205, 229, 
263, 306, 341, 349 
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Western Pennsylvania Conservancy—149 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The following thirty-six trustees serve Carnegie Institute, and eighteen of them (starred ) are also trustees of 
Camegie Library of Pittsburgh. Their committee memberships are indicated. 


*FRANK E. AGNEW, JR. PARK H. MARTIN 
President, Pittsburgh National Bank. Institute and Secretary of Highways, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
Library Finance. Chairman, Special Building Committee. 















*JOSEPH M. BARR JOHN A. MAYER 
Mayor of Pittsburgh. Museum. President, Mellon National Bank and Trust Company, 


Institute Finance. 
*JAMES H. BEAL 


Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. Fine Arts. ®°CHARLES D. McCARTHY 
i il. Buildi d G ds. 
FREDERICK G. BLACKBURN ane Sane Serene ane Coe 
President, Tremarco Corporation. Museum, Institute ®WILLIAM D. McCLELLAND 
Finance, Auditing. 


Chairman, Board of County Commissioners. 


WALTER J. BLENKO 
‘ ; RICHARD K. MELLON 
ner eam Leonard & Buell. Institute Finance, Chairman of the Board, Mellon National Bank and 


Trust Company. Museum. 
JAN = Vv. 
- eo, Library, Carnegie Institute; Chair- LEONARD S. MUDGE : 
man of the Board, Carnegie Institute of Technology. Treasurer and Secretary, Stoner-Mudge, Inc. Institute 


Finance, Museum. 
®SAMUEL B. CASEY 
Chairman of the Board, John F. Casey Company. *DAVID OLBUM 
Buildings and Grounds, Auditing, Fine Arts. City Council. Museum. 









*JOHN F. COUNAHAN HENRY OLIVER, JR. 
City Council. Library, Pension. Fine Arts. 




















*IRMA M. D’ASCENZO ®WILLIAM R. OLIVER 
City Council. Library. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. Fine Arts, 
Museum, Library, Library Finance. 
®PATRICK T. FAGAN 


City Council. Music Hall. ®°GWILYM A. PRICE 
Chairman of the Board, Westinghouse Electric 
BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS Corporation. Museum, Buildings and Grounds. 
Member, Executive Committee, United States Steel 
Corporation. Museum. JAMES C. REA 


Museum, Music Hall, Pension, Institute Finance. 


FRED C. FOY 
Chairman of the Board, Koppers Company, Inc. ®*WILLIAM H. REA 
Music Hall. President, Board of Public Education. Library, Auditing. 









®*THOMAS J. GALLAGHER 


JOSEPH G. ROBINSON 
President, City Council. Pension. 


Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. Fine Arts. 
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Chairman, Executive Committee, Aluminum Company 
of America. Fine Arts, Institute Finance. JOHN C. WARNER 
President, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
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JOHN F. LABOON Equitable Life Assurance Society of United States. 
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The Only Oil You Ever Need 


Ivania, 


Gulfpride Single G —The new cold- 
proof, heat-proof motor oil. The only oil 
you'll ever need season through season, all 
year ’round. Truly the world’s finest motor 
oil — available now at your Gulf dealers. 


Gulf Oil Corporation 

















Merry Christmas 
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Happy New Year 
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